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any  of  the  colonies  that  eventually  became  the  United 
States  of  America  were  settled  by  deeply  religious  men 
and  women  who  in  the  seventeenth  century  risked  a 
perilous  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  practice  their  faith  freely. 
That  the  religious  intensity  of  the  original  settlers  would  diminish  to 
some  extent  over  time  was  to  be  expected,  but  new  waves  of 
eighteenth-century  immigrants  brought  their  own  religious  fervor  across 
the  Atlantic.  In  the  middle  of  the  centmy,  the  nation's  first  major  religious 
revival  injected  new  vigor  into  American  religion.  It  was  a  largely 
religious  people  who  rose  in  rebellion  against  Great  Britain  in  1776. 

Following  independence,  most  American  statesmen,  as  they  formed 
new  state-  and  national-level  governments,  shared  the  convictions 
of  many  of  their  constituents  that  religion  was,  to  quote  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville,  "indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  republican  institutions." 
Boosted  by  the  "golden  age"  of  evangelicalism,  religion  thrived  in 
nineteenth-century  America.  Its  impact  remained  so  conspicuous  in 
the  early  decades  of  this  century  that  in  1922,  a  British  observer 
called  the  United  States  "a  nation  with  the  soul  of  a  church."  The 
efforts  of  the  Founders  of  the  American  nation  to  define  the  role  of 
religious  faith  in  public  life  and  the  degree  to  which  it  could  be  supported 
by  public  officials  is  the  central  issue  which  this  exhibition  explores. 
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AMERICA  AS 

A  RELIGIOUS  REFUGE: 

THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
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any  of  the  British  North  American  colonies  that  eventually 
formed  the  United  States  of  America  were  settled  by  men 
and  women  who,  in  the  face  of  European  persecution, 
refused  to  compromise  passionately  held  religious  convictions 
and  fled  Europe.  The  New  England  colonies,  as  well  as  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland  were  conceived  and  established 
"as  plantations  of  religion."  Some  settlers  who  arrived  in  these  areas 
came  for  secular  motives — "to  catch  fish"  as  one  New  Englander  put 
it — but  the  great  majority  left  Europe  to  worship  God  in  the  way  they 
believed  to  be  correct.  They  enthusiastically  supported  the  efforts  of 
their  leaders  to  turn  individual  colonies  into  "a  city  on  a  hill"  or 
a  "holy  experiment."  whose  success  would  prove  to  European 
enemies  that  God's  plan  for  his  churches  could  be  successfully 
realized  in  the  American  wilderness.  Even  colonies  like  Virginia 
that  were  planned  as  commercial  ventures  were  led  by  entrepreneurs 
who  considered  themselves  "militant  Protestants"  and  who  worked 
diligently  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  church. 


<;»M-il  Calvert  presenting  to  Lycnrgus  I ■  i  —  "Acl  Concerning  Religion, 
1649.  Engraving  l»>  James  Barry,  IT^.'i.  Prints  and  Photographs 
Division,  Librarj  of  Congress. 


Murder  of  David  van  der 
Leyen  and  Levina 
Qiv-clin-.  Ghent,   loot. 
Engraving  h\  J.  Luvken. 
from  T.J.Y.  Bracht  (or 
Thieleman  \  an  Braght), 
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(Amsterdam.   16B5). 
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Execution  and  mutilation 
of  John  OguVie  (Ojrilhv). 
SJL,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
March   10.    1615. 
Engraving  from  Mathia- 
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Cottonus  Mathenta 
[Cotton  Mather].  1727. 
Mezzotint  by  Peter  Pelliam.  1728 
(Restrike.  1860).  Prints  and 
Photographs  Division. 
Library  of  Congress. 
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Draft  of  a  mtiikhi.  Cotton  Mather.  Mannscripl  Division,  Library  of  Congress. 


RELIGION  IN 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  AMERICA 


Recently,  scholars  have  changed  their  opinion  about  the 
condition  of  religion  in  eighteenth-century  America. 
Against  what  had  become  a  prevailing  view  that 
eighteenth-century  Americans  had  not  perpetuated  the  first  settlers' 
passionate  commitment  to  their  faith,  scholars  now  stress  the  high 
level  of  religious  energy  in  the  colonies  after  1700.  According  to 
one  expert,  religion  was  in  the  "ascension  rather  than  the 
declension";  another  sees  a  "rising  vitality  in  religious  life"  from 
1700  onward;  a  third  finds  religion  in  man^  parts  of  the  colonies  in 
the  eighteenth  century  in  a  state  of  "feverish  growth." 

Figures  on  church  attendance  and  church  formation  support  these 
opinions.  Between  1700  and  1740  an  estimated  75  to  80  percent  of 
the  population  attended  churches.  Although  churches  were  being 
built  at  a  headlong  pace,  the  denominations  could  not  keep  up  with 
the  booming,  mobile  colonial  population.  Many  Americans  found 
themselves  without  churches  and  resorted  to  a  kind  of  do-it-yourself 
religion,  meeting  in  farmhouses  and  barns  under  the  leadership  of 
lay  readers.  Ordained  ministers,  when  they  finally  arrived  in  frontier 
areas,  were  greeted  "with  tears  of  joy."  The  people  are  "ready  to 
devour  Me,"  wrote  an  itinerant  minister  in  the  1760s,  summarizing 
the  hunger  for  the  Gospel  in  eighteenth-century  America. 

Toward  mid-century  the  country  experienced  its  first  major  religious 
revival.  The  Great  Awakening  swept  the  English-speaking  world,  as 
religious  energy  vibrated  between  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  the 
American  colonies  in  the  1730s  and  1740s.  In  America,  the  Awakening, 
signaled  the  advent  of  an  encompassing  evangelicalism — the  belief 
that  the  essence  of  religious  experience  was  "the  new  birth,"  inspired 
by  the  preaching  of  the  Word.  It  invigorated  even  as  it  divided  churches. 
The  supporters  of  the  Awakening — Presbyterians,  Baptists  and 
Methodists— became  the  largest  American  Protestant  denominations 


by  the  first  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Opponents  of  the 
Awakening  or  those  split  by  it — Anglicans,  Quakers,  and 
Congregationalists — were  left  behind. 

Another  religious  movement  that  was  the  antithesis  of  evangelicalism 
made  its  appearance  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Deism,  which 
emphasized  morality  and  rejected  the  orthodox  Christian  view  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  found  advocates  among  upper-class  Americans. 
Conspicuous  among  them  were  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Adams. 
However  deists  were  never  more  than  "a  minority  within  a  minority" 
and  were  submerged  by  evangelicalism  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
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Das  neue  Jerusalem.  Pennsylvania  German,  Fraklnr  woodcut  with 
watercolor,  early  nineteenth  century.  Prints  ami  Photographs  Division, 
Library  of  Congress. 
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Gostelowe  Standard  No.  10,  Armed  Resistance.  Photograph 
of  a  watercolor  once  in  possesion  of  Edward  W.  Richardson. 
Conrtesj  of  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Sons  of  the  Revolution 
and  lis  Color  Guard,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
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Religion  played  a  major  role  in  the  American  Revolution  by 
offering  a  moral  sanction  for  opposition  to  the  British — an 
assurance  to  the  average  American  that  opposition  to  the 
mother  country  was  justified  in  the  sight  of  God.  As  a  recent  scholar 
has  observed,  "by  turning  colonial  resistance  into  a  righteous  cause, 
and  by  crying  the  message  to  all  ranks  in  all  parts  of  the  colonies, 
ministers  did  the  work  of  secular  radicalism  and  did  it  better." 

Ministers  of  the  Gospel  served  the  American  cause  in  many 
capacities  during  the  Revolution:  as  military  chaplains,  as  penmen 
for  committees  of  correspondence,  and  as  members  of  state  legislatures, 
constitutional  conventions,  and  the  national  Congress.  Some  even  took 
up  arms,  leading  Continental  troops  in  battle. 

The  Revolution  split  some  denominations,  notably  the  Church  of 
England,  whose  ministers  were  bound  by  oath  to  support  the  King, 
and  the  Quakers,  who  were  traditionally  pacifists.  Religious  practice 
suffered  in  certain  places  because  of  the  absence  of  ministers  and  the 
destruction  of  churches,  but  in  other  areas  religion  flourished. 

The  Revolution  strengthened  millennialist  strains  in  American 
theology.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  some  ministers  were  persuaded 
that,  with  God's  help,  America  might  become  "the  principal  Seat  of 
the  glorious  Kingdom  which  Christ  shall  erect  upon  Earth  in  the 
latter  Days."  Victory  over  the  British  was  taken  as  a  sign  of  God's 
partiality  for  America  and  stimulated  an  outpouring  of  millennialist 
expectations — the  conviction  that  Christ  would  rule  on  earth  for 
1,000  years.  This  attitude  combined  with  a  groundswell  of  secular 
optimism  about  the  future  of  America  to  create  the  buoyant  mood 
of  the  new  nation  that  became  so  evident  after  Thomas  Jefferson 
assumed  the  presidency  in  1801. 
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The  Continental-Confederation  Congress  was  a  legislative 
body  that  governed  the  United  States  from  1774  to  1789. 
It  left  an  impressive  list  of  accomplishments,  not  the  least 
of  which  was  winning  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  greatest  military 
power  of  the  age.  Congress,  as  it  was  always  called,  contained  an 
extraordinary  number  of  deeply  religious  men,  some  of  whom — 
John  Dickinson,  Elias  Boudinot  and  Cliarles  Thomson,  for 
example — retired  from  public  life  to  write  theological  tracts  and 
commentaries  and  publish  new  translations  of  the  Bible. 

The  amount  of  energy  that  Congress  invested  in  encouraging  the 
practice  of  religion  in  the  new  nation  exceeded  that  expended  by  any 
subsequent  American  national  government.  What  made  Congress's 
multiple  interventions  in  the  religious  sphere  so  striking  was  that  it 
operated  under  a  charter,  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  that  was 
notoriously  stingy  in  granting  power  and  did  not  officially  authorize 
Congress  to  concern  itself  with  religion.  Yet  there  was  no  objection 
from  a  jealous  citizenry  about  such  religious  activities.  This  lack  of 
objection  suggested  that  both  the  legislators  and  the  public  alike 
considered  it  appropriate  for  the  national  government  to  promote  a 
kind  of  nondenominational,  nonpolemical  Christianity. 

Congress  appointed  chaplains  for  itself  and  the  armed  forces, 
sponsored  the  publication  of  a  Bible,  imposed  Christian  morality  on 
the  armed  forces,  and  granted  public  lands  to  promote  Christianity 
among  the  Indians.  National  days  of  thanksgiving  and  of  "humilia- 
tion, fasting,  and  prayer"  were  proclaimed  by  Congress  at  least  twice 
a  year  throughout  the  war. 

Congress  was  guided  by  "covenanl  theology,"  a  Reformation  doctrine 
especially  dear  to  New  England  Puritans,  which  held  that  God  bound 


himself  in  an  agreement  with  a  nation  and  its  people.  This  agreement 
stipulated  that  they  "should  be  prosperous  or  afflicted,  according  as 
their  general  Obedience  or  Disobedience  thereto  appears."  Wars 
and  revolutions  were,  accordingly,  considered  afflictions,  as  divine 
punishments  for  sin,  from  which  a  nation  could  rescue  itself  by 
repentance  and  reformation.  The  language  of  the  Congressional 
proclamations  was  unapologetically  Christian  praying,  for  example, 
that  the  nation  might  "through  the  merits  and  mediation  of  Jesus 
Christ  .  .  .  obtain  [God's]  pardon  and  forgiveness." 

The  first  national  government  of  the  United  States,  was  convinced 
that  the  "public  prosperity"  of  a  society  depended  on  the  vitality 
of  its  religion.  Nothing  less  than  a  "spirit  of  universal  reformation 
among  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  our  citizens,"  Congress  declared  to 
the  American  people,  would  "make  us  a  holy,  that  so  we  may  be 
a  happy  people." 
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The  Holy  Bible, 
Containing  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments: 
Newly  translated 
out  of  the  Original 
Tongues  .  .  . 
(Philadelphia:  Printed 
and  Sold  hy  H.  Aitken, 
1782).  Rare  Book 
and  S|»<'<*ial  Collections 
Division,  Library 
of  Congress. 


-^     IN        THE 

HOUSE  of  DELEGATES, 

F  R  I  D  A  Y,  the  24th  of  December,  1784. 

AMOTION  was  made,  and  the  <|yeftion  being  put  that  the  third  reading  of  the  engroffed  Bill 
cflablifhing  a  provifion  for  the  teachers  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  be  poftponcd  until  the  fourth 
Thurfday  in  November  next. 

It  was  rcfolvcd  in  the  affirmative.  Ayes  45.    .    -Nces  38. 

On  a  motion  mai«  by  Mr.  Brackcnridge,  and  feebnded  by  Mr.  Zane  ; 

Ordered,  That  ths  nimes  cf  the  ayes  and  noes  on  the  foregoing  queftion  be  inferted  in  the  journal. 

The  nam,cs  cf  thofe  voted  in  the  affirmative  are,  Wilfon  Cary  Nicholas,  Edward  Carter,  Samuel 
Shcrwirj,  Nicholas  Cabell,  Michael  JBowyer,  Zachariah  Johnfton,  John  Trigg,  Mofcs  Hunter,  Ar- 
chibald Stuart,  John  Nicholas,  Samuel  Hawes,  Jacob  Morton,  French  Strothcr,  Spencer  Roane,  Wil- 
liam GatcwoOo',  William  Pickett,  George  Ocndirtnea,  Ralph  Humphreys,  Ifaac  Vanmitcr,  Turner 
So'Jthall,  Nathaniel  Wilfcinfcn,  Bcnjainfii  Pope,  Francis  Peyton,  Joha Glenn,  Kdbcit  Saycrs,  John 
Brackenridge,  John  Kcarncs,  James  •Vladilbn,  Charles  Porter,  Benjamin  Lankford,  William  Mayo, 
William  Ronald,  John  Bowycr,  John  Mais,  Giwin  Hamilton,  John  Hopkins,  Ifasc  Zane,  John  Tay. 
lor  (of  Southampton)  Thomas  Towles,  Mann  Page,  William  Brent,  Thomas  Edmonds  (ofSuffcx) 
John  How;-Jl  Briggs,  James  Montgomery,  and  Thomas  Mattbews\ 

•,  And  the  names  of  thole  who  voted  in  the  negative,  are,  John  Cropper,  Thom2s  Parramorc,  Benja- 
min Harrifon,  Bernard  Matkh.tm,  Carter  Henry  Harrifon,.  James  Pendbton,  William  Witkica,'Jo- 
feph  Jones  (of  Dinwiddic)  Miles  King,  George  Wray,  Alexander  Henderfon,  JohnMarfliall,  Th?- 
msi  Smith,  j;ur«.cs  Hubard,  Gsrland  Anderson,  BartleU  Andcrfon,  John  Scafbrcokr  Wills,  Philip  Bar- 
bcir,  jofeph  J>nes  (-.f  King  George)  William  Thornton,  James  Ball,  Bit-hard  Bland  Lee,  William 
Andcrfon,  Francis  Corhin,  William"  Cuais,  Willis  Riddick,  Kinchen  dodvvin,  Daniel  Sandford, 
Lyttlcton  Eyr-,  John  Thornton,  Richird  Btbb/Edmuod  RuftiP,  Thomas  \falkr,  Carter  EaiTctt'Har- 
Hfort,  John  Allen,  Richard  Lee,  Nathaniel  NeHbti,  ard  Henry  Tazewell. 

On  a  motion  made,  Meffivid,  That  the  crigreffcd  Bill  cChblithing  a^previfion  for  the  teachers  of  the 
Chriftian  religion,  together  with  the,  names  of  the:  ayts  and  noe.3  oh  the  queftion  to  pofipone  the 
?Hird  reading  of  the  fiitt  Bill  to  the  fourth  ThuifJay  in  November  next,  be  publifhed  in  Hand- bills, 
and  twelve  copies  thereof  delivered  to  each  member  of  the  Gencr-1  Affembly,  to  be  diftributed  in  tficir 
refjjecnive  Couniies  ;  and  that  ths  people  thereof  be  requeftd  to  fignify  their  opinion  rcfpc&irg  the 
adoption  of  fucli  a  Bill,  to  the  next  Scfilon  of  Aflcmbly. 

-    Ext  raft  from   the   Journal. 

'  :       JOHN     BECKLEY,     c.  h.  d. 


*         BILL 

Ejiahhjlnng  a  PROVISION  jcr  TEACHERS  of  the  CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 

WH  E  R  E  A  S  the  general  diitufion  of  Chriftian  knowledge  hath  a  natural  tendency  to  cor  reel: 
the  morals  of  men,  reftraiu  their  vices,  and  prefdrve  the  peace  of  focicty ;  which  cannot  be 
crTcCted  without  a  competent  provifion  for  learned  teachers,  who  may  be  thereby  enabled  to  devote 
their  time  and  attention  to  the  duty  of  inftrufting  fuch  citizens,  as  from  jheir  circumftances  and  want 
of  education,  cannot  other  wife  attain  fuch  knowledge  j  and  it  is  judged  that  fuch  provifion  may  be 
made  by  the  Legiflature,  without  counteracting  the  liberal  principle  Heretofore  adopted  and  intended 
to  be  prefcrved  by  abolishing  all  diftindtions  of  prfc-eminenee  amongft  the  different  focictics  or  com- 
munitiet  of  Chriitians  5  , 

Be  it  then/ore  enatted  by  tbe  General  /Iffembly,  That  for  the  fupport  of  Chriftian  teachers, 
per  centum  on  the  amount,  or  -  in  the  pound  on  the  fum  payable  for  tax  on  the  property  within 
this  Commonwealth,  is  hereby  afleficd,  and  /hall  be  paid  by  c*ery  perfon  chargeable  with  the  faid 
tax  at  the  time  the  lame  (hall  become.doc  ;  and  the  Sheriffs  «f  the  feveral  Counties  {hall  have  powtr 
to  !cvy  and  colled  the  fame  in  the  fame  manner  and  under  the  like  reflri&ions  and  limitations,  as  are 
cr  tray  be  prefcribed  by  the  laws  forraifing  the  Revcnuts  of  this  State.  ^ 

And 


[Patrick  Henry  |,  A  Bill  Establishing  a  Provision  for  Teachers  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
[Virginia]  House  of  Delegates,  December  24,  1784.  Broadside.  Manuscript  Division, 
Library  of  Congress. 
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any  states  were  as  explicit  about  the  need  for  a  thriving 
religion  as  Congress  was  in  its  thanksgiving  and  fast  day 
proclamations.  The  Massachusetts  Constitution  of  1780 
declared,  for  example,  that  "the  happiness  of  a  people,  and  the  good 
order  and  preservation  of  civil  government,  essentially  depend  on 
piety,  religion  and  morality."  The  states  were  in  a  stronger  position 
to  act  upon  this  conviction  because  they  were  considered  to  possess 
"general"  powers  as  opposed  to  the  limited,  specifically  enumerated 
powers  of  Congress. 

Congregationalists  and  Anglicans  who,  before  1776,  had  received 
public  financial  support,  called  their  state  benefactors  "nursing 
fathers"  (Isaiah  49:23).  After  independence  they  urged  the  state 
governments,  as  "nursing  fathers,"  to  continue  succoring  them. 
Knowing  that  in  the  egalitarian,  post-independence  era,  the  public 
would  no  longer  permit  single  denominations  to  monopolize  state 
support,  legislators  favoring  state-supported  religion  devised  "general 
assessment  schemes."  Religious  taxes  were  laid  on  all  citizens,  each 
of  whom  was  given  the  option  of  designating  his  share  to  the  church 
of  his  choice.  Such  laws  took  effect  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
and  New  Hampshire  and  were  passed  but  not  implemented  in 
Maryland  and  Georgia. 

In  Virginia,  after  a  general  assessment  scheme  was  defeated,  an 
incongruous  coalition  of  Baptists  and  theological  liberals  united  to 
sunder  state  from  church.  This  campaign  produced  two  of  America's 
most  famous  state  papers  on  the  relation  of  government  to  religion — 
James  Madison's  Memorial  and  Remonstrance  and  Thomas  Jefferson's 
Act  for  Establishing  Religions  Freedom.  The  outcome  in  Virginia  of  the 
state-church  debate  did  not,  however,  represent  the  views  of  the  majority 
of  American  states  that  wrestled  with  this  issue  in  the  1780s. 


RELIGION 

AND  THE 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 


In  response  to  widespread  sentiment  that  to  survive  the  United 
States  needed  a  stronger  federal  government,  a  convention  met 
in  Philadelphia  in  the  summer  of  1787  and  on  September  17 
adopted  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Aside  from  Article  VI, 
which  stated  that  "no  religious  Test  shall  ever  be  required  as 
Qualification"  for  federal  office  holders,  the  Constitution  said  little 
about  religion.  Its  reserve  troubled  two  groups  of  Americans — those 
who  wanted  the  new  instrument  of  government  to  give  faith  a  larger 
role  and  those  who  feared  that  it  would  do  so.  Tl^e  latter  group,  worried 
that  the  Constitution  did  not  prohibit  the  kind  of  state-supported 
religion  that  had  flourished  in  some  colonies,  exerted  pressure  on  the 
members  of  the  First  Federal  Congress.  In  September  1789,  the 
Congress  adopted  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which,  when 
ratified  by  the  required  number  of  states  in  December  1791,  forbade 
Congress  to  make  any  law  "respecting  an  establishment  of  religion." 

The  first  two  Presidents  of  the  United  States  were  patrons  of 
religion — George  Washington  was  an  Episcopal  vestryman,  and  John 
Adams  described  himself  as  "a  church  going  animal."  Both  offered 
strong  rhetorical  support  for  religion.  In  his  Farewell  Address  of 
September  1796,  Washington  called  religion,  as  the  source  of 
morality,  "a  necessary  spring  of  popular  government,"  while  Adams 
claimed  that  statesmen  "may  plan  and  speculate  for  Liberty,  but  it  is 
Religion  and  Morality  alone,  which  can  establish  the  Principles  upon 
which  Freedom  can  securely  stand."  Thomas  Jefferson  and  James 
Madison,  the  third  and  fourth  Presidents,  are  generally  considered 
less  hospitable  to  religion  than  their  predecessors,  but  evidence 
presented  in  this  exhibition  shows  that,  while  in  office,  both  offered 
religion  powerful  symbolic  support. 

Recently,  scholars  have  contended  that  Jefferson  adopted  a  more 
positive  view  of  Christianity  in  the  1790s  as  a  result  of  reading 
Jox-ph  Priestley's  arguments  that  many  of  the  miraculous  features  of 


Christianity  to  which  he  objected  were  added  to  the  New  Testament 
at  a  later  time  by  a  self-interested  priesthood.  Whatever  the  reason, 
after  becoming  President  in  1801,  Jefferson  made  statements  about 
the  social  value  of  Christianity  that  he  was  reluctant  to  express 
earlier  in  his  career. 
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Thomas  Jefferson,  letter  to  Nehemiah  Dodge,  Ephraim  Robbing  and 
Stephen  S.  Nelson,  a  committee  of  the  Danbnry  Baptist  Association 
in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  January  1,  1802.  Manuscript  Division, 
Library  of  Congress 


REPUBLICAN  RELIGION 


The  religion  of  the  new  American  republic  was  evangelicalism, 
which  between  1800  and  the  Civil  War  was  the  "grand 
absorbing  theme"  of  American  religious  life.  During  some 
years  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  revivals  (through 
which  evangelicalism  found  expression)  occurred  so  often  that 
religious  publications  that  specialized  in  tracking  them  lost  count. 
In  1827  one  journal  exulted  that  "revivals,  we  rejoice  to  say,  are 
becoming  too  numerous  in  our  country  to  admit  of  being  generally 
mentioned  in  our  Record."  During  the  years  between  the  inaugurations 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  historians  see  "evangeli- 
calism emerging  as  a  kind  of  national  church  or  national  religion." 

The  groundwork  for  the  "Golden  Day  of  Democratic  Evangelicalism" 
was  laid  in  the  1790s,  a  decade  that  aroused  the  anxieties  of  many 
ministers  who  feared  that  the  United  States  was  vulnerable  to  the 
contagion  of  "infidelity,"  spawned  by  the  French  Revolution,  and 
transmitted  to  America  in  books  like  Thomas  Paine's  The  Age  of 
Reason.  In  1800  major  revivals  that  eventually  reached  into  almost 
every  corner  of  the  land  began  at  opposite  ends  of  the  country :  the  deco- 
rous Second  Great  Awakening  in  New  England  and  the  exuberant 
Great  Revival  in  Kentucky. 

The  evangelical  harvest  reaped  by  this  new  wave  of  revivals  was 
huge.  The  denominations  which  supported  and  promoted  the  revivals 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century — the  Baptists  and  the  Methodists — 
became  the  largest  American  churches.  The  Presbyterians,  who 
initiated  the  Kentucky  revivals,  were  in  1830  the  nation's  third  largest 
denomination  and  would  have  been  larger  had  they  not  been  riven  by 
a  series  of  schisms.  There  was  also  a  split  among  the  Methodists, 
many  of  whose  black  members,  disappointed  with  what  they 
perceived  to  be  a  flagging  commitment  to  racial  equality,  left  the  church 
and  in  1816  established  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Another  new  American  church,  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  or   Mormons,   was  also  established   during  this   period. 


Religious  Camp  Meeting.  Watercolor  by  J.  Maze  Burbank,  c.1839. 
Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Society-New  Bedford  Whaling  Museum, 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts.  Gift  of  William  F.  Havemeyer. 

The  leaders  and  ordinary  members  of  the  "evangelical  empire"  of  the 
nineteenth  century  were  American  patriots  who  subscribed  to  the 
views  of  the  Founders  that  religion  was  a  "necessary  spring"  for 
republican  government.  They  believed,  as  a  preacher  in  1826  asserted, 
that  there  was  "an  association  between  Religion  and  Patriotism." 
Converting  their  fellow  citizens  to  Christianity  was,  for  them,  an  act 
that  simultaneously  saved  souls  and  saved  the  republic. 

The  instrument  used  by  the  evangelical  establishment  for 
Christianizing  the  nation  was  a  powerful  network  of  voluntary, 
ecumenical  "benevolent  societies,"  among  them  the  American  Bible 
Society,  The  American  Tract  Society,  and  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society.  These  groups  covered  the  land  with  religious 
literature  and  personnel  in  an  effort  to  redeem  the  nation. 


With  the  disappearance  of  efforts  by  government  to  create  morality 
in  the  body  politic  (symbolized  by  the  termination  in  1833  of 
Massachusetts^  tax  support  for  the  churches)  evangelical, 
benevolent  societies  assumed  that  role,  bringing  about  what  we  today 
might  call  the  privatization  of  the  responsibility  for  forming  a 


virtuous  citizenry.  In  1826  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society 
assured  its  supporters  that,  "we  are  doing  the  work  of  patriotism  no 
less  than  Christianity."  It  is  no  surprise  that  visiting  the  United 
States  at  a  time  when  this  attitude  prevailed,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville 
observed  in  his  great  book  Democracy  in  America  (1835): 

/  do  not  know  whether  all  the  Americans  have  a  sincere  faith  in  their 
religion  for  who  can  read  the  human  heart?  But  I  am  certain  that  they 
hold  it  to  be  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  republican  institutions. 
This  opinion  is  not  peculiar  to  a  class  of  citizens  or  to  a  party,  but  it 
belongs  to  the  whole  nation  and  to  every  rank  of  society. 
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